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contemporary notion of sacramentalism, but he also wished "to protest against the 
popular theory that the efficacy of the rite was mechanical and automatic." Thus for 
him the Eucharist was not so fundamentally important as we might imagine. "It is a 
modern preconception which leads us to expect evidence in the early church for a wide- 
spread devotion to the Eucharist as the center of Christian worship, and the indis- 
pensable rite of faith. There Were evidently circles where it lay only on the circum- 
ference of piety, and these circles sometimes, as in the case of the Johannine, of semi- 
mystical character, often voiced types of the finest piety native to the early church." 

"The End of Paul's Trial in Rome" (K. Lake in Theologisch Tijdschrift, 

XLVII [1013], 356-65). 

Why does the narrative of Acts leave off its account of Paul without informing the 
readers regarding the outcome of his stay in Rome ? Various novel hypotheses have 
been offered in solution of this problem, one of the latest being Harnack's contention 
that Paul was still in his own hired house when the Book of Acts was completed. Lake 
offers a new hypothesis. He thinks it impossible to date Acts early enough to satisfy 
Harnack's theory, for he is convinced that the author was acquainted with the writings 
of Josephus. We must, therefore, suppose that Paul was executed at the end of this 
first incarceration — a fact which the writer of Acts did not care to mention; or else the 
end of the trial was favorable to Paul, but disappointing to his biographer. Lake 
adopts the latter alternative. When Paul was removed to Rome from Caesarea, it 
was not the state but the Jews who were his prosecutors. The Roman court was ready 
to bring the case to trial whenever the prosecutors might appear, but the Jews failed 
to act. Hence Paul was held for two years, perhaps the regular period in such cases, 
and then dismissed in default of prosecution. This outcome did not lend itself to 
Lake's apologetic purposes, since his chief aim was to show that Christianity was not 
forbidden by the Romans. He was disappointed to find that Paul had been released 
automatically instead of being brought to trial and acquitted. This explains why the 
Book of Acts ends so abruptly. 

"Christianity in the Light of Its History" (A. C. McGifiert in Hibbert Journal, 

xi [1913], 717-32)- 

Jesus did not seek to establish a new religion. He remained a loyal Jew; his 
concern was not for more perfect forms but for immediacy of communion between the 
soul and God. It is the spiritual power of this religious ideal of personal religion 
which is most important in our estimate of Christianity. When Paul became a 
Christian, he did not simply take over the program of Jesus. He introduced new 
elements into Christianity — elements so new that they compelled a breach with 
Judaism. Other Christians of the early period made their original contributions. "A 
vast expression of religious individualism as primitive Christianity was, no wonder 
its faiths and forms were legion, and its sects almost as numerous." 

But in the course of time Christianity became stereotyped. One authoritative 
form asserted its right to condemn and suppress other forms. Thus arose Catholic 
Christianity. But even here new elements were constantly entering, until the domi- 
nating principles of the Catholic church were reflections of Roman ideals rather than of 
the ideal of Jesus. "In becoming a public cult, and particularly in fulfilling the 
external and formal function of a state religion, Christianity departed far from its 
original purpose, and it was no accident that its organization was borrowed from the 
Roman empire and its rites and ceremonies from existing cults." 
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Still, even the admirable organization of the Catholic church could not entirely 
eliminate creative efforts, although "Church history seems sometimes little else than 
a graveyard of blasted hopes and lost causes." In monasticism, original spirits could 
find a refuge, and from the monasteries went forth many a reforming movement. If 
Luther had remained a monk, there would have been no Protestant schism. A new 
order of Lutheran monks would have sought to bring new religious life to the church. 
But the break with Catholicism came; and with it came the certainty that Chris- 
tianity would produce many new sects and many varieties of religious experience. 

Thus the history of Christianity presents us with the utmost diversity of faith, 
practice, and theology. "From the beginning, one of the extraordinary things about 
Christianity has been its great variety." Moreover, the diverse forms of Christianity 
" were not the mere development of an original principle, the life and work and teaching 
of Jesus of Nazareth: they were many of them fresh creations," "Often forces entirely 
alien to Christianity had their part in producing them, and few of them would have 
been recognized by Jesus himself as an interpretation of his own faith or of his own 
ideals." Christianity is due to other creative sources besides those supplied by 
Jesus himself. 

The history of Christianity thus forbids us to test it by any fixed norm in the past. 
Christianity is an ever-living and growing religion. "AH questions of orthodoxy are 
out of place in a living and growing organism. Not to be true to its own past, which 
means orthodoxy, but to be true to its opportunities — this is Christianity's business as 
it is the business of every institution now and always." "Christianity has not come 
ready made from the hand either of God or man. It has had a long development. 
And development never means the mere unfolding of an original germ, a process in 
which the end is already given in the beginning. It involves the play of new forces, 
the addition of something original and unforeseen." "Much is truly Christian which 
in its origin had nothing to do with Christ." "Christianity lives and grows and there- 
fore changes. It is many things, not merely one — many things in the past, many in 
the present, still more, doubtless, in the future. It cannot be embraced within the 
compass of a single formula. It has no unchangeable essence, no static form, by which 
we may test its every varying aspect." 

What, then, gives to Christianity in its varied forms any unity, so that we have 
a right to call it one religion ? Nothing static or formal. " Even Christ himself is not 
static and unchanging." Into every representation of him, men have put something 
of themselves. " If Christianity owes much to Christ, he owes much to Christianity." 
We cannot, then, take as our motto, "Back to Christ." We can only say, "Forward 
with Christ." Thus all of historical Christianity will be permitted to exercise its 
influence on us, and every new generation will bring to the enrichment of the movement 
its own interpretation not only of Christ but of the religious problems which peren- 
nially confront us. To be sure it is easier to adopt the program of conformity to 
something fixed in the past. But real faith will make the venture into the future, and 
real Christianity will be the steadying power of a faith looking ever toward the future. 

" Das Verhaltnis der Dogmatik zur Religionsphilosophie " (Horst Stephan in the 
Zeitsckrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, XXIII [1013], i3S~7°)- 
Professor Stephan in an interesting article considers the questions which have been 

raised for theologians by the present vogue of the historical and philosophical study of 

religions and asks whether from this modern point of view dogmatics has not become 

an antiquated discipline. 



